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THE ADVOCATE OP PEACE. 



June, 



Commerce and Science have made the world one neighbor- 
hood ; and Christianity is making it one brotherhood. 

I congratulate you on the progress of the great and 
good cause of Arbitration and on the application of 
guarantees of military neutrality to new regions in the 
common highways of nations. 

With thanks for your invitation to me to take part in 
your meeting and with regrets that the exigencies of a 
lecture tour prevent my doing so, 

I am yours faithfully, 

Joseph Cook. 

The last speaker was Hon. Samuel B. Capen, Presi- 
dent of the Boston Muncipal League. He said that it 
was a pleasure to see so many persons of different views 
on many subjects met together on the same platform in 
the interests of a great movement. It was a fine illustra- 
tion of the spirit of cooperation, the growing spirit 
of our age. Men are learning to help one another instead 
of each seeking his own interest alone often by opposing 
and injuring others. As there is a general awakening of 
municipal conscience which is demanding better and purer 
and "more humane government of cities and a better city 
life, so there is a general awakening of international con- 
science calling for more humane and peaceful relations 
among the nations of the earth. He was glad that there is 
this growing recognition of the brotherhood of men. The 
world has grown to be very small in our day. It took nine 
days to get news of the battle of Waterloo to London. 
Now London could speak to New York and get an answer 
back in ninety seconds. In this improved condition of 
communication men and nations could understand one 
another better and they ought to live in peace . 



THE MAGAZINES AND PAPERS. 



THE SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN. 
Sad Days for the Peace Society. 

These must be sad days for the peace society. During 
the past year the belligerent tendencies of many of our 
leading statesmen have grown more pronounced and the 
trick of inflaming international prejudices in order to 
gain partisan advantage has been in more frequent use. 
The hate-theory of international relations has received a 
great impetus. All our leading republican politicians 
and editors are hating England, and people who decline 
to hate her find themselves in somewhat the position in 
which Robert Treat Paine found himself during the Jay 
treaty excitement a century ago. The democrats at that 
time were very intense in their feeling against the mother 
country, and Mr. Jay's treaty threw them into a still 
greater frenzy of disappointment and rage. Mr. Paine, 
who didn't hate England so fiercely as some of his 
neighbors, and, therefore, found something good in Mr. 
Jay, awoke one morning to find chalked upon his fence 
this inscription : — 

Damn John Jay ! Damn every one that won't damn 
John Jay ! ! Damn every one that won't put lights in his 
windows and sit up all night damning John Jay ! ! ! 

In face of such a sentiment as the Fryes, Danas and 
Lodges are industriously propagating we cannot but re- 



gard the proposition of Edward Atkinson to neutralize 
the Hawaiian islands as particularly audacious. Have 
Mr. Atkinson and the Peace society forgotten that the 
patriotic Senate at Washington rejected with contumely 
and scorn President Cleveland's recommendation that 
England be granted the right to establish a cable station 
on a barren, desolate rock many miles away from Hawaii? 
Have they so soon forgotten the heated denunciations of 
the executive by our New England senators for his un- 
American policy ? Surely, they remenber our junior sen- 
ator's spirited remark that we should imitate England in 
her globe-circling conquests. There was a time when the 
Peace Society could count on sympathy, if not active sup- 
port, from a senator of Massachusetts, but they cannot 
be ignorant of the fact that times have changed in the 
old Bay State. 

We can imagine the fine scorn with which Senator 
Lodge will greet Mr. Atkinson's proposition to neutralize 
Hawaii. How unpatriotic, how un-American ! Yet why 
shouldn't the neutrality of Hawaii be guaranteed forever 
by the great powers ? What better solution of the ques- 
tion could there be from the world's standpoint or from 
the American standpoint? It may be ideal, but is the 
ideal impossible? Not if this nation is able to accomplish 
its misson among the nations of the earth. To no other 
people has such an opportunity been given as is given to 
ourselves by virtue of our impregnable position and colos- 
sal power to lead the way in substituting a policy of peace 
and good will for the hateful, selfish and wasteful policy 
of war. 

In the case of Hawaii there is no possible advantage 
America would lose under an international guarantee of 
the neutrality of the islands, while such an arrangement 
would obviate the otherwise inevitable clash with the new 
power of the East, Japan, and save millions of money 
in fortifications and fleets. Yet this most sane and 
statesmanlike proposition of the Peace society cannot 
hope for the slightest support or encouragement from the 
men who represent Massachusetts in Congress to-day. 
And this is the saddest thing of all. 

THE NEW YORK SUN. 
A Sanctuary of Commerce. 

Mr. Edward Atkinson, in an interesting address de- 
livered before the American Peace Society at Boston on 
Thursday evening, dwelt upon "the possibility of making 
the Hawaiian or Sandwich Islands the Sanctuary of the 
great Commerce of the Pacific Ocean." He said that he 
had recommended this idea to the authorities at 
Washington. 

We should think that the project of an ocean sanctuary 
might perhaps appeal to the present administration, and 
that it might be willing to have Hawaii consecrated to 
this purpose, especially if she would take Liliuokalani as 
high priestess, set up the throne again and above all, re- 
nounce all ambitions and desires to cast in her lot with 
the American Union. 

Mr. Atkinson thinks that the Rush-Bagot treaty of 1818, 
by which a very limited force of war vessels was allowed 
on the Great Lakes, is a precedent for the policy he now 
proposes for the Sandwich Islands, and that Japan could 
help us in bringing the plan to pass : 

What greater triumph could now be attained by the new power 
which has suddenly come to the front in the far East than for Japan 
to unite with the United States in justifying the name of the Pacific 
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Ocean. In the middle of the great ocean, two thousand miles 
from nearly every other land, lie these Sandwich Islands. None 
of the great nations desire to assume the responsibility of taking, 
arming and defending them; none would like to see either one 
assume that power and responsibility. All alike need for the con- 
duct of their commerce the right to establish coaling stations to 
land electric cables and to enjoy the benefits of their harbors of 
refuge. What stands in the way of a compact among the great 
commercial nations? The United States and Japan joined with 
• the British Empire, the German Empire, France, Russia and 
Italy, may establish the conditions which I have presented to you. 
Argument is not needed in such a cause. The very suggestion 
carries itsfull force, it would only be weakened by further discussion. 

We are not wholly disposed to dispute this last asser- 
tion. We have no doubt, also, that a proposal to make a 
commercial sanctuary of Hawaii, instead of joining her 
to the United States, would be welcomed with boisterous 
enthusiasm by England and Germany, whose antipathy 
to the law of the stronger and devotion to peace princi- 
ples are so well known. They might justly protest against 
extending sanctuary privileges to Samoa and Tonga, 
but with these exceptions, having already grabbed about 
everything else there is available in the Pacific, they 
would consent to the autonomy of Hawaii, in place of its 
voluntary adhesion to the North American Union. 

We think, however, that Hawaii herself will be quite as 
safe within the shelter of that Union as in the isolated 
sanctuary which Mr. Atkinson proposes. All the protection 
she needs she has already craved at our hands ; and when 
she receives it, she will have an ample guarantee of peace. 

THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 
Diplomacy and tlie Newspaper. 

Now the medium through which the newspaper acts 
most effectively on the enthusiastic temperament is what 
is known as "true Americanism," or " thorough Ameri- 
canism," or better than all these " intense Americanism."' 
I have studied these phrases a good deal with the view 
of finding out their exact meaning, but have not been 
successful in ever getting any exact definition of them 
from any one who used them in good faith. As a rule, 
one's merely asking for the meaning of them is taken as a 
sign of a spirit of ridicule or mockery, which makes real 
explanation of them difficult, or impossible, consequently 
an earnest seeker after truth is compelled — at least such 
has been my experience — to rely largely on the context, 
or on surrounding circumstances, or on collateral remarks, 
in trying to discover what they really mean who say they 
are " intense Americans." I used at one time to suppose 
that an intense, or good American, was a person who was 
content with his country just as it is, its laws, religion, 
manners and morals ; who was in spite of its defects, rea- 
sonably proud of it, and not disturbed by the judgments 
passed on it by hostile foreign observers. But it soon 
became apparent to me that the phrase meant much more 
than this. I found it did not stand for any piece of 
American political philosophy. It did not mean simply 
faith in any particular set of the ideas which are not un- 
naturally supposed to animate American institutions, such 
as the equality of men, or the perfectibility of the race, 
or the continuity of progress, or every man's natural fit- 
ness for office, or the certainty of American good luck. All 
.these are the joint property of many nations, part of the 
common inheritance of the human race with which it tries 
to make tolerable its lot on earth. Nor does "intense 
Americanism" mean glory in the prospect of American 
growth in wealth and population and revenue, potentiality 



for military purposes, or consciousness of the fact, that, if 
we chose to try, we could whip creation. It means as 
well as I have been able to make out, and after approach- 
ing the matter from every side, and applying to it every 
test I can think of, simple readiness to take offence. 

An "intense American" is constantly on the lookout for 
somebody who either expresses, or implies by his looks or 
manner, doubts of the ability of the United States to 
thrash other nations ; or who fails to acknowledge the 
right of the United States to occupy such territories, 
canals, isthmuses or peninsulas ; as they may think it 
desirable to have, or who speaks disrespectfully of the 
Monroe doctrine, or who doubts the need of a large navy, 
or who admires European Society, or who likes to go to 
Europe, or who fails in case he has to go, to make com- 
parisons unfavorable to Europe. 

THE OUTLOOK. 
Jingoism. 

It is to be hoped that the present Jingoism in the 
United States is but a passing fever and will soon burn 
itself out. It is apparently as yet confined to a few 
newspapers which are not above sensationalism in edi- 
torial policy when the news columns afford no opportunity 
for it, and a few demagogues in politics who either are 
" playing to the gallery " or are attempting to divert pub- 
lic attention from real problems by a mock-heroic en- 
deavor to create fictitious ones. As yet the public has 
shown little inclination to respond to this pseudo-military 
spirit, this artificial bravado which is the forger's coun- 
terfeit of bravery. * * 

The truth is that there is not the least danger that this 
country will become involved in war, unless by the culti- 
vation and exhibition of its own pugnacious disposition. 
There is no country on the South American Continent 
strong enough either to attack us or to defy any reason- 
able and just demands which we might make. We cer- 
tainly need no standing army to protect ourselves against 
Mexico. Great Britain is doubtless a shrewd, enterpris- 
ing and aggressive nation, and its policies are not dominated 
to any great extent by altruism. But because it is shrewd 
it is quite unlikely to provoke a needless war with the 
United States, from whose goodwill it has much to gain, 
whose iliwill might inflict upon it serious loss. 

Self-interest binds the mother country to us, did no 
stronger ties exist ; but a common history, a common 
tongue, and a common religious faith are stronger ties — 
they make of these two nations one people. He who at- 
tempts to dissolve or weaken these bonds is a traitor to 
both nations. As to other European powers, it is wholly 
improbable that any condition will arise in the future 
more favorable to their interference in American affairs 
than that of our Civil War. * * 

If we have nothing to fear from other nations which re- 
quires that we prepare for war, neither have we anything 
to gain by a war policy. What do we want of more ter- 
ritory? What gain will it be to us to have Cuba on the 
east, Hawaii on the west, Mexico on the south, or Canada 
on the north? * * 

Are our race and religious problems so simple that we 
must ask Canada to add hers to ours that we may have 
a problem worthy of our brains ? Are the anarchic forces 
in our Nation so insignificant that we must add to the 
mob the chronically revolutionary population of Mexico, 
le«t life grow too tame? * * 
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The modern spirit of Jingoism isnot only inexcusably 
criminal it is also a stupendous folly. It deserves the 
derision as well as the abhorrence of all honorable 
Americans. The only danger is that it may be treated 
with contempt until it has grown to proportions which 
will make it a serious menace to national welfare and 
national honor. * * For a nation which God has sur- 
rounded by all the conditions of peace to cultivate the 
spirit and be covetous for the opportunity of war, is to 
drop voluntarily back from the civilization of the nine- 
teenth century into the barbarism of the sixteenth. 

HERALD OP PEACE. 
Boys' Brigades. 

The military men and volunteer officers, who are so 
much in requisition at Boys' Brigade inspections and dis- 
plays, are rather given to making unguarded statements. 
Occasionally a speaker unwittingly suggests, that the boys 
may eventually be led to join the regular army ; but the 
proper thing is to deny that the movement leads boys to 
think of being soldiers. One speaker even went the 
length of saying that, so far as he could judge, it had 
quite the opposite effect ! 

At an annual inspection of a battalion of the Boys' 
Brigade, the inspeciing officer, after telling the boys that 
" it had been no small pleasure to him to witness their 
skill and efficiency in arms," said, "he had been told that 
these several companies were connected with different 
churches. They had thus the support — which was or 
ought to be, their great national support— of the Church 
in bringing them forward, making them obedient to disci- 
pline, and training them up as loyal citizens." He then 
commended them for their " soldier-like swing," and their 
" good ear for music." 

Speaking at a demonstration of the Boys' Brigade in 
the Empire Palace Theatre, the Rev. Dr. Marshall Lang 
is reported to have said after denying any direct militar- 
izing effect of the movement : " There was a military 
spirit in the movement ; and they would require to cut 
out some of the most stirring precepts and some of the 
noblest passages in the New Testament, if they were not 
to realize and develop that high military spirit — if they 
were to be soldiers of Jesus Christ and to put on the high 
armor of God ! They sought to transfer the thoughts of 
the boys in connection with a military life, to the thoughts 
of the soldiership which was due by them to Jesus Christ 
their Lord and Master." 

He might have said more truly that what they did was 
to materialize what was intended to be understood in a 
spiritual sense, and to confuse the minds of the young by 
associating such diametrically opposite things as the 
military service of this world and the spiritual service of 
the soldiers of Jesus Christ. 

In the Boys' Brigade Gazette are quoted, with approval, 
the words of Rev. Charles Kingsley, when addressing our 
soldiers in the trenches before Sebastopol, " He who 
fights for Queen and country in a just cause, is fighting 
not only in the Queen's army but in Christ's army, and 
shall in no wise lose his reward." " No more unfortun- 
ate quotation," says the Rev. J. P. Gledstone, " could 
have been made for its purposes ; for if ever there was a 
war which was corrupt and useless, it was the Russian 
war ; and yet, alas ! blood-shedding in that war is con- 
founded, by such a man as Kingsley, with fighting for 
Christ!" 



The quotations given above from the speeches and writ- 
ings of advocates of the Boys' Brigade are merely a 
very few specimens out of a multitude. But they are 
sufficient to show, out of the mouths of the Brigade's 
own supporters, that it is a dangerous and most un- 
suitable organization to be connected with the Church 
of Christ — the Prince of Peace. 

J. FOEBES MONCRIEFF. 



EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 

The French troopship Tibet, conveying troops to Mad- 
agascar, went ashore in the Suez Canal on the 30th of 
April. Passage through the Canal was for a time im- 
peded. 

The strength of the rebellion in Cuba has not been 
broken, but seems rather to have increased. Spanish 
troops continue to be sent over. The insurgent bands 
have increased in size and there is more harmony of 
action among them. General Campos threatens to resign 
his comamnd if interference from Spain with his plans 
does not cease. One of the insurgent leaders, Marti, is 
reported to been slain in a recent engagement. 

The International Convention of the Young Men's 
Christian Association met at Springfield, Mass., on the 
8th of May. It continued in session several days and 
was attended by about 700 delegates. 

On the 8th of May the king of Italy issued a decree 
dissolving the Italian Parliament and fixing the 26th of 
May for the election of new members. The reasons for 
the dissolution were the strong agitation prevading the 
Parliament and the necessity of complying with the new 
law revising the electoral list. 

A rehearing on the Income Tax Law was given by the 
United States Supreme Court on May 6th, with all the 
justices present. On the 20th the entire law was declared 
to be unconstitutional. The court stood five to four in 
favor of the decision. The four dissenting justices ren- 
dered opinions against the decision of the majority with a 
warmth little known in the staid old court room. 

Negotiations for the union of Newfoundland with 
Canada continue. The debt of Newfoundland is the chief 
obstacle in the way of union. 

The German Reichstag has rejected the Government's 
anti-revolution bill. The action of the parliament has 
given great satisfaction in different parts of the Empire. 
This decision raises again the question of authority 
between the Emperor and the people's representatives. 

The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States met at Pittsburg on the 16th of May 
and succeeding days. One of the chief subjects of in- 
terest and discussion was that of Seminary Control. 
The Assembly voted that an attempt should be made to 
raise one million dollars for missions. 

The whole of Tuscany, Italy, was shaken by an earth- 
quake on the 19th ult. In Florence much damage was 
done to a large number of houses, and lives were lost in a 
number of towns. 

Dr. Parkhurst has turned over to the City Vigilance 
League of New York the $30,000 given him as a tribute 
of appreciation of his services in municipal reform. 



